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DATA PROCESS 
SPEEDS CITY U. 
APPLICATIONS 

A new data processing system, 
Utilizing I.B.M. machines, will en¬ 
able students applying to the ten 
city colleges to receive notification 
of acceptance or rejection before 
the end of April. 

In a meeting of all seventh term¬ 
ers on October 5, Mrs. Ethel Sol- 
ovay, College Coordinator, inform¬ 
ed seniors about this, and the use 
of one special application form for 
all ten city colleges. 

Starting this September-all of 
these schools, including the six 
two-year community colleges, are 
tuition-free for the day session. 
Suggests Data Processing 

Under the impetus of the High 
School Articulation Committee, or¬ 
ganized last year, data processing 
was instituted to standardize and 
accelerate college admission pro¬ 
cedures. This will eliminate the 
delay previously caused by send¬ 
ing applications from college to 
college when a student does not 
meet the requirements of the school 
of his first choice. 

Mrs. Solovay explained that stu¬ 
dent with averages in the high 80’s 
and Board scores in the middle or 
upper 500’s have a good chance 
of acceptance at Brooklyn Col¬ 
lege. Seniors with averages in the 

low 80 ’s arp safer ir» tt ppljr* r ‘6' ta 

Hunter as their first choice. Last 
year the cut-off mark of Queens 

Excessive Absence 
Brings Action 

By Marilyn Friedman 


Mrs. Ethel Solovay 
Addressing Seniors 

and Hunter Colleges was 84. 

Recommends Community Colleges 
For students with averages in 
the 70’s, who were considering ap¬ 
plication to the Twilight Session 
of Brooklyn, Mrs. Solovay recom¬ 
mended the six community colleges. 
Night schools, she explained, are 
gradually being eliminated and are 
mainly for students over 21. Stu¬ 
dents attending night sessions 
must pay for each course they 
carry and must attend classes for 
three terms in order to make up 
a full year of day school. Two-year 
colleges will matriculate those stu¬ 
dents whose academic standing 
meet the four-year college require¬ 
ments. 

New York City Community Col¬ 
lege also offers a career or ter¬ 
minal two-year program in prep¬ 
aration for the vocational helds. 


Library Gets $ 

By Loretta Brill 

The Wingate Library received an 
appropriation of $4000 above its 
usual allotment from the Board of 
Education for expenditures this 
year on books and magazines, early 
this October. 

Mrs. Fannie Eiseman, Chairman 
of the library, said that this would 
give the library a total of over 
$8000. The appropriation came as 
a complete but pleasant surprise to 
the staff. 

Subscribes to 120 Journals 

Miss Anne Kenny, librarian, dis¬ 
cussed some of the expenses the 
library meets, stating that almost 
$1000 is spent for 120 magazine 
subscriptions. The major portion of 
library funds will help provide 1500 
new books which will pour into the 
library during this school year. This 
will supplement the 24,500 books 
presently on the library shelves. 

Because of the abundance of 
books there is difficulty in finding 
room for all. Before long, a serious 
shelving problem is anticipated. 
Books Bought With Student in Mind 

Although many Wingaters make 
full use of their library, a few are 
still not aware of its services. Mrs. 
Eiseman pointed out that, “Our 
library is stocked specifically with 
the students in mind, while the 

public libraries must serve the gen¬ 
eral public.” _ ... 


Anniversary Cites 
Decade of Progress 


Program Keynotes 
Past vs. Present 

By Susan Rabiner 


Dance-Rally Launches Sing; 
Victors to Get Trophy 


Bv Phvllis Workman 


Wingate High School had the 
lowest attendance record of any 
Brooklyn high school last year. 
The attendance record at Wingate 
was 80.2% while the average was 
87.2%. Dr. Seelig Lester, Assistant 
Superintendent of the High School 
Division, decided that Wingate 
needed some special help in this 
area. 

Mrs. Sara Wolinsky was assigned 
to Wingate by Dr. Lester to aid the 
school personnel in working with 
these students. Mr. William Bailey, 
a Bureau of Attendance officer, was 
assigned to make home visits and 
interview the parents and students 
with poor attendance records. The 
reason advanced 
for this condi¬ 
tion is that the 
character of the 
school population 
contains many 
underprivileged 
students. These youngsters need 

extra help and guidance in the 

areas of attendance and punctu¬ 
ality, according to authorities. 

New Attendance Ideas 
Mrs. Wolinsky plans to interre¬ 
late the curriculum with attendance 
ideas. The English Department will 
provide compositions and poems to 
carry her message to the students. 
These will be read over the public 
address system during official 
periods. The Art Department and 
other volunteers will make posters 
on the importance of punctuality 
and attendance. Mrs. Wolinsky 
stressed the fact that “Wingate 
High School has the facilities to 
provide each student with an edu¬ 
cation tailored to his special needs.” 


MRS. SARA 
WOLINSKY 


Sing ’64 will be inaugurated at 
a Sing Rally Dance, November 25, 
where each class will display a 
mural depicting its production 
theme. There, Mr. Abraham Katz, 
Sing Supervisor, will receive a Sing 
trophy which he will present to the 
victorious class at the final Sing 
performance. 

This, the eighth annual Wingate 
Sing, stressing as its theme, “unity 
and cooperation,” will be presented 
December 11, 12, and 13. Seniors 
guided by Mr. Jay Goldstein will 
describe government corruption, 
while juniors led by Mr. Don Alt¬ 
man, will debate morality. Sopho¬ 
mores, advised by Mr. Jay Kaplan, 
will try to perfect civilization in an 
underwater city. Following tradi¬ 
tion, freshmen will introduce each 
class. 

At one point, cast selections in 
the senior production threatened to 
eliminate Sing, but finally, after 
the rule that no director or Sing 
Leader may have a major part was 


Dr. Woolf Colvin, former Prin¬ 
cipal and Mr. Paul Driscoll, pres¬ 
ent Principal at Tenth Anniver¬ 
sary Celebration. 


Teachers Aid 
Select Group 

By Judy Altman 


To encourage early school leavers 
to remain in school, an unprece¬ 
dented core teaching program, 
suggested by Mrs. Ida Silver and 
Mr. Paul Driscoll, School Adminis¬ 
trators, was instituted at Wingate 
last year. This program is being 
continued today under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. David Jaffe, Mr. Paul 
Becker, Mr. Fred . and Mr. 


Wingate’s Tenth Anniversary 
Celebration, November 10, told 
an audience of 1300 of the rapid 
growth the school has demon¬ 
strated. 

Preparations began last year 
under Mrs. Ida Silver Adminis¬ 
trative Assistant, and Secretarial 
Studies Department Chairman Ber¬ 
nard Deutchman. Modeling it on 
the 1954 Dedication* the co-chair¬ 
men invited those connected with 
Wingate during its initial years to 
speak. City officials were also in¬ 
vited. 

Buffet Dinner 

Dignitaries were guests at a 
dinner served in the school cafe¬ 
teria, prepared by Mrs. Doris 
Weinberger, Supervising Dietitian, 
and her staff. 

Mr. Harold Zlotnik, English De¬ 
partment Chairman, presided at 
the ceremony. He noted this age 
of the rocket was fittingly sym¬ 
bolized in Wingate’s rocket-like 
sculpture, both thrusting upwards. 
Dr. Maurice D. Hopkins sbaapivitfr 


established the problem was re¬ 
solved. 

Juniors Get Apathetic Response 

Junior Sing Leaders, receiving 
an apathetic response from their 
classmates, made a plea over the 
P.A. system for more support, re¬ 
sulting in more participation. 

For the first time, each Sing 
Commissioner will have a specific 
function in Sing production. Marty 
Horn as head Sing Commissioner 
will coordinate all phases of pro¬ 
duction. Audrey Lefkowitz will 
organize scenery and lighting facili- 
plies; Phyllis Ruderman will 
assume secretarial responsibilites 
and Rozann Bieber wiil supervise 
the production of the Sing Journal, 
to be edited by Marilyn Friedman 
and Jeffrey Eisenstein. 

This year’s Sing button and Sing- 
Journal cover designed by Debby 
Jochnau, depict the Sing mascot. 


^ Core Teaching is a postwar high 

ing program. Thirty five students sch ° o1 - materlally affected a11 
are involved this year. Approxi¬ 
mately the same number took part 
last year. Out of those 35 students, 

32 have remained in school and 
now are integrated into the regu¬ 
lar school program. 

Students were selected because 
their records showed excessive 
truancy and a lack of interest dur¬ 
ing their junior high school years. 

They are instructed in English, so¬ 
cial studies and a store experience 
math course by Mr. Koury, Mr. 

Becker, and Mr. Miller respective¬ 
ly. The store experience course 
concentrates on merchandising 
sales and skills necessary for the 
business world. Individual and 
group guidance is with Mr. Jaffe. 

Mr. Koury feels that “It is too 
soon to tell about this year’s re¬ 
sults, although they look very 
hopeful.” 


8i\ 


Take A Note! 

Sing Rally Dance Nov. 25, 1964 
End of Second Third . . Dec. 4 j 

S.A.T.Dec. 5 

Sing Dec. 11, 12. 13 

Winter Vacation Dec. 24-Jan. 4 
Achievement Tests . Jan. 8, 1965 
Final Examinations Jan. 11,12, 13 

End of Final Third Jan. 20 

Regents Jan. 25, 26 

End of Fall Semester Feb. 5 

Springs Semester Begins Feb. 6; 

A.C.T. Program Feb. 20, Seniors 






Juniors 


Sophs 


pw* 


G.O. Has Money Woes 

By Susan Epner 

Presently 74% of the student 
body has joined the G.O. The Sen¬ 
ior Class with 81% ranks highest 
in membership. Sophomores are 
second with 72% membership; and 
the Junior Class ranks third with 
64%. 

Over the past two years, Win¬ 
gate has developed a deficit of 
$4000 because students failed to 
support G.O. activities. Member¬ 
ship dues last year decreased $500 
from the previous year’s total. The 
G.O. has lost $450 from the sale 
of tickets to basketball games; 
$100 from school dances; $100 at 
the Music Festival and $400 from 
the publication of Spectrum. 

The present G.O., in an effort to 
increase membership, has barred 
all non-members from participat¬ 
ing in G.O. sponsored activities. 
Seniors who are not G.O. members 
may not attend commencement ex¬ 
ercises. 


schools that have been built since. 

Band, Chorus Perform 

Selections were performed by the 
Band, the Girls Chorus and the 
Mixed Chorus, under Dr. Lionel 
Kaplan’s, Mrs. Shirley Franklin’s 
and Mr. George Hall’s hands. 

Dr. Seelig Lester, Assistant Su¬ 
perintendent, speaking informally, 
compared the anniversary to a 
glorious birthday party. Mrs. Peg¬ 
gy Sonnenberg, and Mrs. Joyce 
Rubin, first and present Parents 
Association presidents, spoke of 
the P.A., stressing the value of 
the Scholarship Foundation. 

Dr. William Kopp, first G.O. 
President, related the knowledge he 
gained through the activities fee 
participated in at Wingate.. Survey¬ 
ing the present and future, Joan 
Flamm, present G.O. President, 
enumerated the benefits here today. 

Principals Speak 

Perhaps the most inspiring 
speeches were those of Dr. Woolf 
Colvin, and Mr. Paul Driscoll, past 
ard present principals. The au¬ 
dience clambered with Dr. Colvin 
over the wall of the auditorium 
which, in 1953, did not yet have 
a roof; and visualized students sit¬ 
ting on floors of chairless rooms, 
and a tableless cafeteria. Dr. Col¬ 
vin paid tribute to his original 
staff, citing each individual. These 
people helped pilot early classes, 
and many are still at Wingate. 

Mr. Zlotnik compared Mr. Dris¬ 
coll to Diogenes, saying he sought 
“truths in education.” The Princi¬ 
pal hoped “Wingate would grow in 
mind, body and soul and continue 
to be as healthy as it is today.” 

A collation, compliments of the 
P.A., followed the Alma Mater. 

It was a night when friends came 
back to visit; when lagging spirits 
were perked up and many a moist 
eye gave evidence of deeply felt 
nostalgia. 


■ V* 
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* World* Opinion 

The Rude Awakening 

More and more students are attending college, but the college 
drop-out rate is quite high. It is possible that the basic roots of this 
problem lie in the secondary school. When a student enters college and 
finds that something is lacking, he must spend a good deal of time in 
his lower class college years acquiring these elementary skills or he 
discovers that the- advanced work which he must soon undertake is 
too much for him, and consequently he drops out. 

Perhaps he has not yet mastered the basic techniques in research, 
or his ability to absorb written material has not yet been fully developed. 
Perhaps his preparation in written expression is not quite adequate. 

Such deficiencies have been experienced even by students whose 
high school grades would tend to indicate that they should meet with 
no such difficulties in the colleges. The good high school English or 
history student is in for a rude shock when his first paper in Freshman 
Composition or Ancient Civilization is graded a large, uncompromising, 
C, and such a mark is no consolation, even to the student whose grades 
in high school were average. 

Perhaps the college professor is looking for something more, or 
other than that taught in high school. This “perception” develops with 
both practice and maturity, but within the realm of practice, an educa¬ 
tional gap exists between secondary school and the college which must 
be filled. 

Student Often At Fault 

In many cases, the student himself is completely at fault. Through¬ 
out his high school career, the student’s motivation for learning, with 
the object of molding himself into a more productive individual, was 
either slight, or completely absent. Hopefully, upon arriving in college, 
the student stops to think, “Well, really w'hat am I here fore?” If his 
answer is that of the mature individual, this motivation naturally 
follows. Then, only time and training lead to academic mastery. 

Another possible explanation, may be that a false sense of security 
is obtained by some high school students. A teacher may issue grades 
much higher than deserved. If so, this teacher is defeating the whole 
purpose of objective grading, for many a student is made to believe 
that his inadequate background is sufficient through these inflated 
marks. When a student knows that only by working will he receive the 
high mark, the probability of his applying himself is greatly increased, 
thereby raising his chance for a more meaningful education. 

Unfortunately, the above is especially true in many honor classes, 
where some teachers establish, whether publicly or otherwise, a “mini¬ 
mum” grade, and rarely drastically deviate from it. Then, to compound 
the nroblem.J*; 4 \dtate to remove a stude nt from the honor ^ track 
even when his 



honor course is to offer deeper material at a more mature level, it 
should be clearly understood that the basic, essential concepts of doing 
work have been developed before the more advanced work is introduced. 
The student who is in the honor track without proficiency in these 
skills, and remains there unaided, will be at an evident disadvantage 
until the correction is made. 

Whatever the actual, basic reasons for this void, something must 
be done. Perhaps a study should be undertaken to ascertain the causes, 
and steps should be taken to correct them. It is certainly a problem far 
too important to overlook! 

From The G. O. President... 

(Excerpts from address delivered November 10, 1964) 

Many do with opportunities as children do with sand at the sea¬ 
shore; they fill their little hands and then let the grains fall through 
one by one, till all are gone. 

Here at Wingate, we are taught to cup our hands so as to grasp 
and hold as many of these opportunities and experiences as we are 
offered. . . 

Education is not merely the preparation for life, but it is life itself. 
High school is the time for maturing. It is the time when each of us 
works as an individual, as well as a member of the whole. While working 
with others for a common cause, we discover our own personal hidden 
talents and worthiness. 

Here at Wingate, we learn that each of us is a force and a power. 
By eliciting the best in others, we enhance our own value. 

By doing we create, we share, we learn, we grow. . . 

— Joan Flarnm 


College Comer 

By Wini Ross 

Junior and senior girls interested 
in applying to Vassal* College can 
go to a tea reception during Christ¬ 
mas week. See Mrs. Ethel Solovay 
for information. . . . Manhattan 
Borough Community College is the 
only City University offering a 
work-study program. . . . Many 
colleges have changed from the 
two-semester year to the three- 
and four-semester system. Among 
these are Harpur and New Paltz. 

Have you been seeing visitors 
in the Guidance Offices who do not 
look like parents? Wingate is 
often visited by Admissions Offi¬ 
cers from nearby colleges such as 
N.Y.U., Pratt, Brooklyn Polytech, 
L.I.U., Stony Brook, and Harvard. 
Through these guests Mrs. Solovay 
keeps informed on the latest de¬ 
velopments in college admissions 
Capable juniors should begin in¬ 
vestigating colleges and utilizing 
the early decision plan. By com- 
onp aimlication early in 
‘ -s e nTCT 
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Tear, students will 
receive notification by December 1 
from the college they wish to at¬ 
tend. In this way they can avoid 
much worrying during their last 
term and still have enough time 
to apply elsewhere if they are not 
accepted. 

Summer Opportunities 

Watch for a Summer Study and 
Opportunities bulletin which will 
be issued in January. . . . Tune in 
to “Next Stop: College” on WABC 
radio on Sunday mornings, 11 to 
11:25 A.M. With Professor Arnold 
L. Goren, Director of Admissions at 
N.Y.U., and Dr. Thomas P. Robin 
son, the University’s Vice President 
for University Relations, as co¬ 
hosts, the program calls upon col¬ 
lege admissions experts to help 
meet the current college admis 
sions crisis. 

The Parents’ Association has ap¬ 
propriated money for a college 
tour for Mrs. Solovay. She has al¬ 
ready visited West Point. . . , For 
those students interested in fine 
arts and music: Stony Brook is de¬ 
veloping a good program in these 
fields. 

Seniors are asked not to start 
the rumor factory about the cut 
off mark for admissions to City 
University colleges. Nobody, in 
eluding admissions officers them¬ 
selves, will know the average and 
S.A.T. score needed until mid-Feb¬ 
ruary. . . . Queens and Hunter Col¬ 
leges are still admitting 75% of 
their students on averages alone. 
. . . About 400 juniors attended a 
meeting at Brooklyn College on 
Sunday, November 15, 1964. The 
day consisted of a General Ses 
sion, a Special Interest Session, 
and a tour of the buildings and 
facilities. 

Mrs. Ida Silver, in charge of 
guidance, and Mrs. Solovay are 
very happy to announce that all 
of Wingate’s 1964 graduates with 
college admissions averages en¬ 
tered colleges this fall. 


“The Mad-House” 


A Hard Day’s Night 


By Madeleine Lourie 


stretches long into the 


Work on a newspaper — like this one 
night . * * * 

The long hallway stretched into darkness. Heavy padlocks hung 
open on the doors, waiting to lock the building into emptiness. The 
silence echoed with cautious whispers, and the last dim light of the 
day sank heavily down upon the^- 
small group huddled in the dark 
corner. They laughed silently to 
one another, but stopped abruptly 
as footsteps were heard on the 
stairs outside the office. Complete 
silence descended once again. 


Empty School 

Tony walked tiredly down the 
stairs, his great key ring hanging 
at his side. With each step the 
keys clanged and jangled, and the 
echo of the sound in the empty 
school came back to his ears in 
weird and' frightening music. He 
was weary; it had been an un¬ 
usually long day. And that night 
was the big anniversary celebra¬ 
tion: extra jobs to do, chairs to 
set up, furniture to be moved, and 
those kids in the office! Well, at 
least they were finally gone. The 
Boss had seen to that. Always 
bothering him with their news¬ 
paper—that’s all they ever did, 
staying late and making extra 
trouble for him. Why couldn’t they 
do it during school time ? He hated 
to have to throw them out, but 
what could he do? What a nuisance 
they were! 

Closing Up 

He reached the last step and 
opened the door at the bottom of 
the stairs. The eerie half-light of 
dusk penetrated thr/me-h the- 
paned door and met him coldly as 
he stepped into the hall. He walked 
over to a door and clicked the pad¬ 
locks shut, and did the same with 
the one across the hall. A thou¬ 
sand times he had locked these 
doors, and unlocked them again at 
the start of a thousand mornings. 
And tonight and tomorrow it would 
be the same, all by himself in the 
shadowy building. He turned the 
knob on the door of the G.O. Of¬ 
fice. Locked. Across the hall was 
the Publications Office. Was that 
a light on in the corner? No, just 
the reflection of a street lamp on 
the window. He wondered about 
those kids again. 

The door was locked, and he 
walked back toward the stairs. It 
was only two hours until the peo¬ 
ple would start coming for the 
celebration. 


“Is he gone?” 

“I think so. Wait a minute and 
I’ll see.” A figure 
moved out of the 
H corner and crept 
|| toward the door of 
^ the Publications Of- 
|| fice, listening. 

“Yes. I hear him 
going up the stairs.” 

“Well, come on. We’ve only got 
two hours ’til the celebration 
starts.” 



HAPPY 

ANNIVERSARY! 

- On this, our tenth anniver¬ 
sary, it is only fitting to thank 
those who have made Wingate 
more than just a school. To the 
Administration, the Faculty, 
and the Student Body, w r e ex¬ 
tend congratulations and thanks. 

THE WINGATE WORLD 



By Peggy Rauch and 
Dennis Kodner 


ACHTUNG!... 

David Greenberg, 7-11, President 
of the Current Problems Club, ap¬ 
peared on The Dorothy Gordon 
Youth Forum on November 8. 
David helped solve the problems 
of “Germany, the U.N., and the 
Free World.” Gut gemacht! 

A COCKEYED EUPHEMIST . . . 

Mr. Felix Boyce, Music Depart¬ 
ment, is trying to separate the 
men from the boys. He prefers to 
have his student singing group 
referred to as “Male Chorus.” 

MY LUY IS LIKE A RED, 

RED VOLKS . .. 

Mr. Paul Becker, Social Studies 
Department, is the dubiously proud 
owner of an eight-year old Volks¬ 
wagen. Its haunting rubric color 
is achieved by a five-year absence 
of soap and water . . . 

OLD GLORY STORY ... 

On Thursday, October 29, official 
classes rose obediently to pledge 
unflagging devotion to their re¬ 
public. The recorded oath was led 
by Mr. Irving Felsher, who was 
absent that day. . . . 

SOOTHING STRAINS . .. 

The Mixed Chorus had the honor 
of performing at the Volunteer 
Recognition Ceremony for the 
Brooklyn chapter of the American 
Red Cross. Their songs varied 
from folk music (“The Arkansas 
Traveler”), to classical (“Let my 
Soul Rise in Song”). 
PERFORMING ARTS? . .. 

The second, third, and seventh 
period Modern Dance classes at 
Wingate spent a full day observ¬ 
ing the dance students at the High 
School of Performing Arts. Mrs, 
Estelle Rogers, instructor of our 
modern dancers, called the day a 
“stimulating experience.” 

ALUMNI NEWS ... 

Michael Rieman, ’60, has been 
awarded a 1964 Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship. He was among 1,500 
chosen from the more than 11,000 
college seniors who had been nomi¬ 
nated by their professors. 

Marilyn Thaller, ’60, is on the 
Dean’s List from Connecticut Col¬ 
lege for the second semester of 
1963-1964. 

Bonnie Rand, ’64, has been 
chosen to receive a bronze medal¬ 
lion for excellence in Spanish: The 
annual award is from Goodbody 
and Company, a New York broker¬ 
age firm. 

Phyllis Feldman, ’60, has won a 
$500 scholarship donated by the Al¬ 
fred Harcourt Foundation. Her ex¬ 
cellence in book design was dem¬ 
onstrated while at Pratt Institute. 

Susan Papirofsky, ’62, had a 
leading role in the Brooklyn Col¬ 
lege production of “Kiss Me Kate.” 

The 468 member student body 
of Kingsborough Community Col¬ 
lege elected four officers and eleven 
representatives to the Student 
Council Association on Thursday, 
October 29. Among the officers was 
Sandy Poretsky, ’64, as the new 
Vice-President, and Carol Abrams, 
also ’64, as one of the representa- 
tives-elect. 
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On A Worldly Note 

SING-OUT OR SWING-OUT? 

______ By Ellen Binder ■■ 


And once again the scribbled 
walls of Wingate High School echo 
that familiar phrase, “Chor-us!” 
Yes, Sing is upon us with all its 
mirth, merriment, and good cheer 
—somewhat like a year-old Christ¬ 
mas card. 

This year’s Sing, no different 
from last year’s or even the year 
before that, finds inter-class co¬ 
operation at its peak. We “share” 
everything, including paint, ad¬ 
visors, hammers, rehearsal time, 
and masking tape. And in that 
same spirit of sharing, the classes 
have mutual problems, possibili¬ 
ties, and predicaments. 

1. Definition of a Sing meeting: 
A fuzzy aura of pandemonium 
hovering above a somewhat chaotic 
mass of very confused people. 

2. Said a Sing leader to a broke 
chorus member: “Oh, sure the G.O. 
gives us money for Sing but this 
is to buy presents for Marvin, 
Alice, Ethel, Selma, Betty, and 
Elaine.” “Which ones are they?” 
queried the meek chorus member. 
“Oh, they’ve gone home already.” 
(And in a choking voice, “Sing, 
chorus, sing.”) 

3. Then there are the commit¬ 
tees quietly doing busy work on 
stage. Busy working on another 
class’ props, you say? An elbow 
here, a swift kick there, you say? 
Not so. We all play nicely to¬ 
gether. Don’t we, Mr. Katz ? 

4. Sophomore, junior and senior 
meetings are famous for their in¬ 
tellectual debates carried on in 
modulated tones. Basic topics for 
the discussion between the Direc¬ 
tor and Sing Leader are the Chorus 
Leaders—or vice-versa. 

(Don’t worry, frosh. In just a 
year you, too, will be a major part 


of this gay and carefree world of 
make-believe. Just wait and you’ll 
get yours!) 

5. The theme of all three Sings 
this year is “chaotic organization.” 
Everyone knows where to go, but 
it’s when you get there that the 
trouble starts. 

6. An indispensable part of any 
Sing, sometimes thrust from the 
spotlight, (No, I don’t mean the 
chorus) is the class musician. You 
must admit, the music does add a 
little something. To alleviate any 
problems that might arise, each 
class has received from the Sing 
Commissioner’s commission of com¬ 
missioners, a book entitled, Teach¬ 
ing Little Fingers to Play (and 
teaching them fast). 

7. And as the chorus harmonizes 
to a two-finger version of Beeth¬ 
oven’s Fifth, we catch a glimpse 
of the rip-roaring, all hell break¬ 
ing loose excitement and enthu¬ 
siasm accompanying any chorus 
song. 

8. You never thought you’d make 
it but there you are—Dress Re¬ 
hearsal. “Who me? Wear that . . . 
that . . . thing? Are you nuts or 
something? Well!!!” Later that day 
. . . “I guess these purple and 
green things aren’t so bad but 
don’t you think I’d look better in, 
say, navy and wine?” 

By now, anyone with enough 
nerve to read this far has come 
to the very obvious conclusion that 
I love Sing. I really do, broken 
nails, chapped lips, broken heads, 
drooping tonsils and all. Still the 
best part is the night it ends. Then 
you know that you wouldn’t trade 
it for anything—not even all the 
Scooter Pies in the cafeteria. 
Right ? 


Review: 

“Golden Boy” 


By Arleen Brown 

A pinpoint of light emitted from 
a darkened stage grows until it 
reveals a man, stage right, punch¬ 
ing a bag. The orchestra em¬ 
phasizes the pounding. At stage 
left another dancer shadow- 
boxes. Center stage, a third man 
grasps pulleys in time to the mu¬ 
sic. More dancers appear and do 
rhythmic exercises to the loud and 
pulsating beat. Suddenly the roar 
of the orchestra becomes deafen¬ 
ing. The boxers gather at the cen¬ 
ter of the stage, and with ballet¬ 
like movements, perform a mock 
fight. Then the music fades and 
the boxers return to their places. 
Sammy Davis, star of Golden Boy, 
makes his entrance on stage. 

Golden Boy is the story of a 
young Negro—Joe Wellington, who 
becomes a boxer in hopes of en¬ 
tering a world that appears bright¬ 
er than his own. It is also a story 
of the hopeless love between the 
Negro, Joe, and the white girl, 
Lorna. 

From the time he comes on stage 
until the crashing applause at the 
end, Golden Boy is Sammy Davis’ 
show. As a result of Joe Welling¬ 
ton’s impact on the audience, 
Lorna, as portrayed by Paula 
Wayne, falls into the background. 
Ronnie, Joe’s brother-in-law, por¬ 
trayed by Johnnie Brown, adds the 
touch of humor and warmth, that 
helps to bring the play to life. 
The magnificent dancing over¬ 
shadows the songs'. The stage 
production of Don’t Forget 127th 
Street is just one example of the 
rhythm and singing of Mr. Davis 
and the chorus. His singing of 



Sammy Davis as “Golden Boy” 


Night Song, emphasizes the haunt¬ 
ing quality of his voice. 

The story is bittersweet, espe¬ 
cially at the tragic ending. Joe en¬ 
ters a match with Lopez, the feath¬ 
erweight champion of the world. 
The fight is the high point of the 
play because of the rhythmic and 
skillful movement of the two box¬ 
ers. 

Joe enters the ring with a feel¬ 
ing of defeat because he has been 
deserted by his friends. It isn’t 
until the second round, when the 
voices of the people who had de¬ 
serted him drift through his mind, 
that Joe Wellington decides to 
fight for himself—not for his pro¬ 
moters, not for Lorna, but for Joe! 
Lopez is knocked out but the vic¬ 
tory is a hollow one; Joe’s crown 
is tinsel, not gold. 

Surrounded by celebrators, Joe 
learns that Lopez is dead. After 
the realization of his act, Joe 
rushes to his car, speeds, skids, 
and suddenly the Golden Boy is 
dead. 

And so, Joe Wellington, who 
couldn’t live in the bright and 
sparkling world of Gotham and 
wouldn’t live in the world of Har¬ 
lem, ends the play in the only way 
it can end. Lorna echoes our feel¬ 
ings of Joe’s life and death when 
she cries: “What a waste, what a 
wasted life!” 


Mr. Zlotnik 
Hosts Celebration 

At the Tenth Anniversary Cele¬ 
bration, Mr. Harold Zlotnik, Chair¬ 
man of Wingate’s English Depart¬ 
ment, expressed a decade at Win¬ 
gate in the following manner: 

. . This is the end of a decade 
of American achievements perhaps 
unparalleled in our history, a dec¬ 
ade of courage, dignity and rededi¬ 
cation. 

“Starting with May 17, 1954, a 
date marking a far-reaching Su¬ 
preme Court Decision, and ending 
with the most recent election, an 
overwhelming rejection of ex¬ 
tremism, our ten years of growth 
have encompassed Man’s rocketing 
into space in 1957 and America’s 
rising above religious bias in the 
election of November, 1960. 

“We at Wingate have played 
our part in this ten-year sweep of 
history. John Ruskin wrote about 
a century ago: ‘Education is the 
leading of human souls to what is 
best, and making what is best of 
them . . 

“We have taken these souls, past 
and present, and have dedicated 
ourselves to them. Like star-gazers, 
for teachers do affect eternity, we 
have watched the luminous parade 
of youth. . . . 

“And so tonight we scan our 
past educational skies and peer 
into the future—always in terms 
of the human spirits entrusted to 
us to teach. How prophetic was 
the sculptor who fashioned the 
sculpture at the entrance to our 
building, with the rocket-like spear 
needling the sky! How prophetic 
of our youth reaching toward the 
stars through hard work—‘ad astra 
per ardua’—Wingate’s motto. . . 


POST Office , Anyone? 


JBy Raymond Berger 


The New York Post is an after¬ 
noon tabloid whose headlines are 
often twice the size of the events. 
Someone once said that evening 
papers print what they want to 
and get away with it because by 
late afternoon, the human mind is 
ruined anyhow. 



Post-election excitement 

On November 4, as election re¬ 
sults poured in on the teletype ma¬ 
chines, I watched the Post prepare 
its election issue at its headquar¬ 
ters, 75 West Street, facing Pier 9. 

I took the newly-installed self- 
service elevator to the second floor, 
and walked through a dark, dirty 
.hallway to the paper’s main office. 
One large room houses the news, 
§ports, feature, financial, copy and 
rewrite staffs. 

Large, naked windows with pro¬ 
truding black fans formed part of 
the office’s interior decoration. Un¬ 
painted metal desks supporting 
beat-up Underwoods lined the 
room. The once white walls were 
peeling. 

Early that morning, staff writers 
in shirt sleeves were busily read¬ 
ing the New York Times and Her¬ 
ald Tribune. As Will Rogers said, 


Wingate’s Melting Pot; 
A Continental Classroom 


By Melvin Strong 


Not all Italians are lovers of 
opera, nor are all youthful in¬ 
habitants of Communist countries 
fiercely indoctrinated with the par¬ 
ty line. It is age-old myths and 
half-truths such as these, that are 
being readily disproved here at 
Wingate. 

A class of students, from foreign 
countries as distant as Poland and 
Israel, is learning about American 
customs and language. Mr. Nathan 
Glass, the instructor, commented 
that the most important lesson 
they learn is the one about each 
other. 

Hernando Ford, for example, a 
seventeen year old Panamanian 
commented, “I am learning much 
about the Hebrew people from 
Yoav Shevach, a native Israelite.” 
Although Hernando has been in the 
United States for only six months, 
there are some objections he has 
to American life, especially our ex¬ 
cessive smoking. However, he de¬ 
scribed his life in Panama as 
being much the same as it is in 
the United States because he lived 
in the Canal Zone which is heavily 
populated with American citizens. 
Commenting on the awesome ex¬ 
tent of American power in his 
country, Hernando stated, “Ameri¬ 
cans are everywhere in my coun¬ 
try. They own most of the stores 
and major industry.” But it is not 
only the powerful economical in¬ 
fluence of the Americans in his 
country that Hernando finds objec¬ 
tionable; it is also the apparent 
lack of regard that Americans have 
for Panamanian sovereignty. When 
asked about the Panamanian crisis 
in September, he solemnly an¬ 
swered, “Americans were insulting 
our government by not raising the 
Panamanian flag beside their own.” 


Thomas Goldstein on the other 
hand had an entirely different ac¬ 
count of Americans in his coun¬ 
try. He was very impressed by the 
Americans and their “large auto¬ 
mobiles.” “In a country like Ru¬ 
mania,” he stated, “almost no one 
has a car.” It was because of the 
lack of material pleasures in Ru¬ 
mania that Thomas and his fam¬ 
ily came to the United States. 
Thomas, who is planning for a fu¬ 
ture career in engineering in this 
country, stated philosophically, “It 
is only here in the United States 
that one is able to fully use his 
talents.” 

Almost all of the students inter¬ 
viewed agreed that they would be 
able to lead a much fuller life in 
this country than in their own. And 
in such a unique classroom as 
theirs, where so many have gath¬ 
ered from so far, the myths and 
misconceptions have no founda¬ 
tions. 


* NOW IN BROOKLYN * 

ERASMUS JEWELERS 

Has An Ear Piercing Service . . . 

EARS PIERCED FREE* 

* By Specialist * 

No Pain * No Fuss * No Threads 
Buy A Pair Of 14K Gold Earrings 
Hundreds Of Pair To 
Choose From 
FINE JEWELRY FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 

Rings * Earrings * Bracelets * 
Charms Bangles * Beads * Pearls 
* Pins Religious Jewelry * 
Watches, Etc. 

ERASMUS JEWELERS 

876 FLATBUSH AVENUE 
Off Church Ave. Opp. Garfields 
Visit Our Showroom Upstairs 

AND SAVE! 


“All I know is just what I read 
in the papers.” The first edition 
of the paper, written between one 
and seven o’clock in the morning 
would soon roll off the presses. 

Mr. Bernard Bard, the Educa¬ 
tional Editor, gave me a quick run¬ 
down of the Post’s organization. 
The crux of the operation is the 
copy and rewrite desks in the mid¬ 
dle of the room, manned by plump, 
middle-aged men who remain there 
all day. Tired, underfed, underpaid, 
copy boys continuously bring bul¬ 
letins from the Associated Press 
teletype machines to the copy desk. 

On one side of the room are 
large, black locked files for the 
staff writers. Mr. Bard said, “Files 
are very valuable to the reporter. 
For example, the files of the Court 
Reporter are worth thousands of 
dollars.” Mr. Bard admitted that 
he personally doesn’t believe in files 
and throws everything out. 

Miss Susan Szekely, the Post’s 
columnist who is responsible for 
the teen-age column, invited me to 
come along for a one o’clock lunch 
in the staff’s hangout, a low-priced 
luncheonette within the building. 
Always the news hound, she 
brought along pencil and pad. She 
seemed to have a stereotype im¬ 
pression of all teenagers, expecting 
me to order a hamburger and soda. 
Although I’m in the Pepsi genera¬ 
tion, I simply ordered an egg salad 
sandwich on toast. 

Miss Szekely asked if anything 
newsworthy had occurred at Win¬ 
gate recently. She offered to write 
up a Wingate student who was en¬ 
gaged in some unusual project on 
His owi'i.^liomised I’d look. 

Faced with long hours and low 
pay, a reporter must really have 
to love newspaper work, it ap¬ 
peared. Watching the staff writers 
at work, did not kindle a desire in 
me for a career of professional 
journalism. For these men and 
women live vicariously, reporting 
the accomplishments and adven¬ 
tures of others. 


A PROFESSIONAL 
CAREER IN 

PHARMACY 



offers young men 
and women 
exceptional 
opportunities 
for 

public service 
and 

self-fulfillment 


THE B. S. IN PHARMACY is a door- 

opener to security and a prosperous 
future with professional status in a 
field offering many versatile careers: 
Retail and Hospital Pharmacy • Phar¬ 
maceutical Research and Control • 
Drug Distribution • Civil Service * 
Public Health Services • Food and 
Drug Administration • Veterans 
Administration. 

THE BROOKLYN COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

offers a comprehensive course de¬ 
signed to prepare students for the 
practice of Pharmacy and for all 
allied fields. It provides excellent 
professional training and a well- 
rounded collegiate life. 


Write or 
Phone For 

• Our Bulletin 
of Information 

O An Applico* 
iion Form 

• A counseling 
Interview 
with Dean 
Arthur G. Zupko 



LONG ISLAND 
UNIVERSITY 


8 KLYN COLLEGE of PHARMACY 

600 Lafayette Ave/* Brooklyn 16, N. Y 
FOUNDED 1886 MAin 2-4040 
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General-ly Speaking 

By Jules Tygiel 


In Wingate, we have an excellent program of sports. There are 
ten teams, ranging from basketball to fencing, along with many 
athletic clubs, for both boys and girls. Unfortunately, the student body 
fails to take advantage of the opportunities offered by the health edu¬ 
cation department, either as participants or as spectators. 

Wingate's swimming team should have at least 30 members before 
entering competition. This year the squad numbers only 11. The tennis 
and golf teams have barely enough players almost every year. Bowling 
is one of the most popular sports in the nation, yet the turnout for the 
bowling team is usually inadequate. 

Lack of Support 

For those who are not skilled in athletics, Wingate offers the best in 
high school sports for entertainment. Our division in basketball is 
rated the strongest in the country. Then Generals have consistency 
been one of the top teams in the metropolitan area. However, it is a 
rare occasion when the gym is filled for a basketball game. It is even 
rarer to find Wingate students cheering their team at road games. 

Championships Ignored 

Last year, Wingate's diamondmen won the division championship 
and fought their way to the Brooklyn Borough finals before meeting 
defeat. Few students even bothered to watch any of the games. The 
battle for division honors took place at Boys High Field, only two 
blocks away from Wingate. Not more than 15 supporters attended to 
cheer the squad. 

Our handball and track teams have always been among the best 
teams in the city. Many of their matches are played just outside of 
school. In 1963, when the handball championship games were held at 
Wingate, only about ten spectators saw our wallmen win their fourth 
city championship in nine years. Wingate's other teams are lucky if 
anyone comes to watch their efforts. 

In order for the student body to benefit from Wingate's athletic 
program, we must participate and take pride in our teams. This will 
result in better athletes, more spirit, and a finer school. 



Alt-men Run Down; 
No Hustle, No Wins 



Track team in Training-Kunning: (L to R) Calvin Bradley, Ronald 
McCoy, and David Greaves. 


By Barry 

Wingate's track team has dis¬ 
played a poor attitude so far in 
training, and must alter its ways 
in order to have a successful sea¬ 
son. “With few exceptions, the 
boys had better start anew or there 
will be some changes made," warns 
Coach Don Altman. 

Record Broken 

Coach Altman rates five boys as 
outstanding, dedicated runners. 
They are Wayne Slater, Ronald 
Hammond, Rolando Campbell, Da¬ 
vid Greaves, and Willie Fogle. Mr. 
Altman wishes that the whole team 
bad the attitude of these boys. In 
practice, they have broken the 
school record for the mile relay, 
and have also done extremely well 
in the 440 and 880 relays. How¬ 
ever, the competition is rugged and 
it is not known how the team will 
fare during the season. 

While speaking of the rest of 
the squad, Coach Altman takes on 
a different tone of voice. He is 
thoroughly unhappy with both the 
attitude and performance of the 
other boys. He feels that he has 
a possible powerhouse in the mak¬ 
ing, but this will only develop if 
the boys change their ways. 


Schnitzer 

Cross-Country Disappointing 

The cross-country team has had 
a poor season. With only three 
meets to go, its record stood at 
3-4, as compared to last year's 
mark of 8-0, when we were Brook¬ 
lyn Borough Champions. Our three 
wins came against the weaker 
teams in the league. 

Our brightest stars this year 
have been Leslie Shelton and Leon 
Smith. However, they lacked the 
support of the other team mem¬ 
bers. The team is now faced with 
the task of finding new talent to 
replace the starters who will grad 
uate. 


PR 4-4674 

Slavin's Camera 
& Hobby Center 

Your Neighborhood Discount Center 
Complete Line of Art Supplies 
309A UTICA AVENUE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Between Union and President Streets) 


PR 4-4488 PR 4-4214 

Milstein's Pharmacy 

Reliable Prescriptions 
Drugs, Cosmetics 
440 TROY AVENUE 
Cor. Lefferts, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

"Va Century of Service" 


Wingate vs. Power Memorial; 
Did We Win or Lose? 


By Jeffrey Eisenstein 

With the '64 basketball season 
just beginning, the anticipation of 
the students of Wingate is fully 
justified. The Generals have played 
four pre-season games, winning 
three and losing one. But to 
many, that loss had more signifi¬ 
cance than the three wins com¬ 
bined. 

The victories were against Madi¬ 
son, 58-43; East New York, 96-29; 
and Lane 50-40. The loss came 
against Power Memorial, rated by 
many as the top high school team 
in the nation, and Lew Alcindor 
their 7'1” center. 

The Big A vs. The Big S 

Everyone knew that this game 
against Power would be different. 
Not even our five starters knew 
what to expect, but all anxiously 
awaited the outcome. After a short 
pre-game briefing by Coach Howie 
Rosenstein, the Generals seemed 
to be high in spirit. The big ques¬ 
tion was how Ronnie Sanford, 6'8", 
Wingate's candidate for All-City 
center would perform against Al¬ 
cindor. Thoughts raced back to last 
year when the Big A scored 45 
points in a similar game against 
Erasmus, one of our strongest 


Girls’ Sports 

By Pearl Schwartz 


(Editor’s Note: Every day during 
period 4 the girl leaders play vol¬ 
leyball outside the cafeteria.) 

As the bell rings (actually the 
whistle toots), throngs of anxious 
students rush to the cafeteria, and 
the race for front row seats be¬ 
gins. Lunch is forgotten. A hush 
comes over the crowd. The tension 
mounts. The silence is finally bro¬ 
ken by the shuffle of dainty little 
feet running through the breeze¬ 
way to the courtyard. The volley¬ 
ball players have arrived. 

Now the tedious task of unfurl¬ 
ing the net has begun. Finally, with 
spirits high and nets low, the game 
commences. The crowd comes to 
life. Not even Mr. Tucker’s sense 
of humor can lure the cheering 
spectators away from the window. 
In the far corner, other Senior 
Leaders and prospective leaders 
participate in another thrilling vol¬ 
leyball match. However, they play 
without the benefit of a net. 

Thrilling Climax 

The hungry hoardes inside pa¬ 
tiently await the climax of this 
thrilling performance. The stal¬ 
wart athletes run a few laps around 
the courtyard and then retire for 
the day. 

With but minutes remaining to 
their lunch period, the women- 
watchers scramble for their tables 
and hurriedly gulp down their 
meals as they rehash the high¬ 
lights of the day'^ exciting contest. 


REGISTER NOW — FEBRUARY CLASS 

DRIVER EDUCATION 

* Approved by N.Y. State Dept, of 
Education. 

* Approved by A.A.A. 

* Recognized by leading insurance com- ] 
panies for reduction in automobile in¬ 
surance premiums. 

DUAL CONTROL * 

LICENSED TEACHER 

Limited Enrollment — Early Registration 
Assures Your Choice of Days and Hours; 
Saturday and Daily Classes 

BROOKLYN 

ACADEMY 

30 Lafayette Ave., B'kyln 17, N.Y. 

NE 8-4800 — Easey to Reach: 

Only 1 Block From BMT, IRT, IND & LIRR 
Many Bus Lines Nearby 
AIR CONDITIONED 



Ron Sanford out jumps Lew Alcindor 


rivals in the Suicide Division. 

When Power's squad entered the 
gym, feelings of unrest spread 
through the stands. Alcindor was 
a full five inches taller than San¬ 
ford. But to the amazement of all, 
Ronnie outjumped Alcindor, not 
only the first time, but three out of 
the four. Nor did the Big A score 
45 points. Sanford held him to 13, 
while scoring 10 himself in a fine 
all-around performance. 

Generals Take Lead 

When the first quarter ended, 
Wingate was ahead 17-14. The 
Generals exhibited excellent offense 
and defense throughout. This lead 
was produced by the accurate 
shooting of Captain Peterson Grov- 
esnor, Co-Captain Brian Berke, 
and Lloyd Hunt. Jeff Melish, the 
playmaker, started solwly, but fin¬ 


ished tied with Brian for the team 
lead, 12 points. By half time, Win¬ 
gate led 34-29. At the start of the 
final quarter, Wingate had main¬ 
tained its five point lead. But Pow¬ 
er put on a full court press and 
with one and a half minutes to go 
they tied the score at 49-49. 

The two teams remained dead¬ 
locked until Power scored with 25 
seconds remaining. The clock was 
racing to a finish when everything 
stopped as Jeff Melish was fouled. 
There was complete silence in the 
gym as he took and sank both 
shots. But the Generals bid for 
victory failed when Power scored 
in the remaining seconds to win. 

The excellent teamwork, play 
and hustle all point to a highly 
successful season, possibly result¬ 
ing in a championship team. 


Athlete’s “World” 


By Mark Schacbt.er and Gary Ellman 


an uimmiua iccuiu in its training maicnes, tn 
soccer team seemed to mold into a unit, posting a 4-3 record whil 
placing fourth in its eight-team division. 

Under the leadership of Co-Captains Gene Bevens and Eric Arche 
Coach Bernard Schwartz has once again produced a winning tean 
Otto Campis proved to be a top rate goalie and Basil Barnes, a sophc 
more who made the starting team, shows great promise. 

The fencing team's latest bout^- 
found it facing Grady and Sheeps- 
head Bay High Schools in triangu¬ 
lar competition. The meet ended in 
a three-way tie. 

Two Bowling Teams 
The institution of a second bowl¬ 
ing team was brought about by a 
new regulation. This rule states 
that in every match, the first two 
games must be played by eight 
different players. The final game 
can be played with any four men. 

After two non-divisional matches 
with Brooklyn Tech, Coach Benja¬ 
min Gold predicts that the team 
will finish in the top spot of the 
league. 

Swimming Team Improving 
The swimming team has failed 


to win its first match of the sea 
son. Yet this fact is misleading 
as the team has improved wit 
each meet. As junior Jeff Sobel an 
sophomore Elliot Schwartz t of th 
relay team said, “We are constant 
ly getting better, and with prac 
tice we should have a successfi 
team.” However, the team is ham 
pered by its makeup. The squa 
consists of only 11 members, seve 
of whom are sophomores. 


S. Bader Typewriter Sales 

Clarkson Jewelers 

Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing 

1214 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
Bet. Winthrop & Hawthorne St.. 
BU 2-2943 


Spot and Cue Club 

Brooklyn's Newest and Most Modern Billiard Center 

33 LINCOLN ROAD 
(Bet. Flatbush and Ocean Aves.) 

Tel. BU-2-2506 
Open 10 A.M. to 1 A.M. 

Ladies and gentlemen invited to come in and enjoy 
this game of skill in a relaxing atmosphere. 

Clip this ad. It entitles students to one-half hour free playing 
time Mondays through Fridays till 7 P.M. 

Offer expires Tues., Dec. 15. One coupon per student. 

























































